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The Gainesville 8 were- all completely acquit - 
ted of charges today August- 31, The- jury came, in- 
wearing grins from ear to ear after hardly deliber- 
ating moe than a couple of hours (including lunch). . 

See next packet for the story. WhoopieS HU * » „ 
(And another defeat for Nixon, Mitchell, Goodwin 
and all. their cronies) 

FLASH FLASH FLASH FLASH FLASH FLASH FLASH FLASH 
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CONTINUED! FROM PAGE -10 

"wild cat ' Vat chmak in g from outside the factory and 
continue selling thewatches. Every worker took 
their toolkit with them. Questioned about possible 
legal action that might be- taken against them-, one 
worker said, ."All that was dome- by 1,000 people. It 
is no use hiring other workers and taking legal ■ 
proceedings against us. Lip can't function without' 
us." 
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P -2: Line graphics: Woman retaliates. 
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workers' strikes® 
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Black man struggling with National. 

Guardsmen® 

Map of Cambodia. 


[Thanks to Schofield Coryell, the Militant, 
Lutte Ovriere ^People's Translation Service for the 
information in this story.] 
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"WE HELPED TO SHOW THAT WORKERS DO HAVE THE POWER, 

IF THEY WILL USE IT": 

AN INTERVIEW WITH TWO CHRYSLER WORKERS 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Edi tor's note: In mid-August , the United 

Auto Workers (UAW) announced that it had oho sen 
Chrysler as its negotiations target in the weeks 
leading up until September 13 when its contract 
runs out. The larger automakers , Ford and General 
Motors , who also must sign new contracts with the 
UAW, will not have to bigin bargaining hard until 
an agreement is reached with Chrysler „ 

Under the " strike target" strategy , which the 
UAW has been using since 1955 , pressure is put on 
one company to come to an agreement or face a shut- 
down while its competitors continue to buildinew 
cars. If nothing is resolved by September 13, 
127,500 workers will go on strike in this country 
and Canada. 

Already this year , Chrysler has announced that 
it will seek a 10% increase in output for its 1974 
full-sized cars and a 40% increase for its 1974 
compact cars now coming off the assembly lines. 

This will mean speed up for the present workers be- 
cause the company has announced no increase in its 
number of employees . 

Chrysler has 21 plants in the Detroit area , 
the center of the auto industry. These workers 
have , in the past few Weeks , participated, in a ser- 
ies of wild-oat job actions directed against speed- 
up , health and safety violations , and racism in the 
plants. (Some plants in Detroit are 90% black) . 

July 24, two young black workers , supported by 
several hundred others, seized the control booth 
and shut dff the. power at Chrysler' s Jefferson Ave- 
nue assembly plant for 13 hours. 

Two weeks later, workers at the Dodge Forge 
(Lynch Roap plant , also in Detroit, began a six- 
day walkout. They were protesting the firing of 
16 workers who had been vocal about the plant's 
health and safety conditions . 

Hardly a week later, 75 workers held a 30-hour 
sit-in , August 16, also over working conditions, at 
the Mack Avenue stamping plant . 


to Detroit in September , 1971 and was hired at Jef- 
ferson. 

Isaac Shorter, 25, comes from Cleveland, Mis- 
sissippi. In Cleveland he Was chairman of the lo- 
cal Rational Committee to Combat Fascism (an arm 
of the Black Panther Party) from 1969 to 1970 . He 
moved to Los Angeles where he worked at a Chrysler 
plant until it cut back production and he was laid 
off. In September he came to Detroit under the 
Chrysler program of shifting workers todifferent 
plants when work slows down in one region}] 

WHAT LED YOU TO TAKE THE ACTION THAT YOU DID? 

Isaac: From the time Tom Woolsey, the white 

supervisor, came into the department he has been 
constantly harrassing us, laying people off, firing 
people. You name it, he was doing it. 

So Larry and I decided to draw up a petition 
for immediate removal of Tom Woolsey. We carried 
the petition around and got a good response. We 
had 214 names on the petition. 

WAS THERE ANY ONE PARTICULAR INCIDENT THAT SET 
OFF THE DECISION TO CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS? 

Larry: Yes. Woolsey had gone up and down the 

line and removed all the chairs sopeople couldn't 
sit on them. You see when we go on our relief, most 
people just sit right on the chairs near the line. 
But Woolsey came along and removed all the seats and 
took them back upstairs to the cafeteria. 

WOULD YOU, SAY THAT WOOLSEY IS TYPICAL OF JEF- 
FERSON PLANT FOREMEN? 

Isaac: There are more people like Woolsey 

still in there. But even if they put a black per- 
son in Wollsey's place, the conditions would still 
be the same. Because with all those orders com- 
ing down from Chrysler' s head and with the type 
of people who control Chrysler -- capitalists -- 
the same conditionsaare going to exist. 

SO YOU DON'T SEE THE CONDITIONS IN JEFFERSON AS 
BEING TOTALLY A QUESTION OF RACISM? 

Isaac: No, no. Racism is a factor in the 

plant, but that place would still be messed up 
if thererawasn ' t any racism on the part of super- 
visors . 

We cant chhnge the conditions by asking for 
another foreman. The conditions will still be 
the same . 


Then as a heat wave took hold, most of the 
workers in both the day and afternoon shafts at the 
Chrysler Universal Joints Dearborn plant walked out 
August 27 when the heat became too unbearable. 

The next day, the management stationed policemen 
blocking the driveway to keep people from leaving 
work. 


NOW, IF YOU DON'T THINK THAT GETTING RID OF ONE 
SUPERVISOR CHANGES ANYTHING , FUNDAMENTALLY , THEN 
WHY DID YOU SIT IN THERE TO GET RID OF THOMAS 
WOOLSEY? 

Isaac: You see, during the time that we had 

been passing around petitions on the matter, we 
didn't just say that all we wanted was to get rid 


The following is an interview with Larry Car- 
ter and Isaac Shorter, the two men who out the pow- 
er at the Jefferson Plant on July 24 taken from ticno 
interview in The Fifth. Estate , the Detroit alterna- 
tive newspaper and The Mi li tent „ 

Larry Carter comes from Pensacola, Floridfx. 

He is 22 years old and worked at a Coca Cola bot- 
tling plant in Florida until he was fired for par- 
ticipating in a unionization effort there. He came 
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of Woolsey. We told people that we wanted to get 
rid of Woolsey and the type of things that Woolse) 
was doing . We also talked about the conditions 
in the plant, the fact that Chrysler is engaged 
in exploiting us and about the capitalist system 
in general . 

But as far as the specific demands, we knew 
that we couldn't demand that Chrysler share the 
profits before we'd get out. of that; fla g s . .. - That— 
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would have been impossible* the way the system is 
set up. Getting rid of Woolsey was more or less an 
educational piece to prove the powerr that we wor- 
kers have. 

HOW DID THE UNION RELATE TO THE ACTION? 

Larry: Well on Monday, July 23, we turned in 

the petitions demanding that they get rid of Wool- 
sey. I told the Chief Steward to bring me some res- 
ponse during the day . At the end of the day , he 
hadn't moved at all. 

WHAT HAPPENED WHEN YOU DECIDED TO ACT? 

Isaac: When we went in, I saw one guy and told 

him what we were going to do. But I didn't tell 
him the exact place. At 6:03 a.m. we climbed over 
the 10- foot fence and cut the powers off. Then wor- 
kers started gathering around asking what was going 
on and telling us we had their support. The foremen 
and supervisors were running around trying to find 
out what was wrong with the line. They kept running 
past us, not knowing who had cut the power off. 

We wrapped a piece of cable around the gate. 
When they found out We were in there they wanted to 
torchweld the cable. I put my hands around the ca- 
ble and people said, "There will be bloodshed if 
you put the torch to his hands." So they didn't 
try to torch it/ 

Black and^hite workers supported us. But it 
was majority black. There are also a lot of Arabs 
in the plant and they were supporting it too. 

HOW DO YOU THINK YOUR ACTION AFFECTED THE UAW LEAD- 
ERSHIP? 

Isaac: Well, Douglas Fraser said that we were 

hijackers. We don't consider that we were hijack- 
ers for the simple reason that hijacking is an in- 
dividual thing. We don't donsider this as being no 
sit-in either. You see, when we climbed that fence 
and pushed that button, it became the workers' thing 
it became the workers' struggle. 

APPARENTLY THE INTERNATIONAL UNION EVENTUALLY SUP- 
PORTED BOTH YOURLDEMANDS — FIRING W000SEY AND AM- 
NESTY. DID THEY SUPPORT YOU OUT 5 OF THE CONVICTION 
THAT YOU WERE RIGHT OR SOME OTHER REASON? ; 

Isaac: They did support our demand, but they 

did not support out position that we waited to deal 
directly with management. The union has been going 
behind closed doors to negotiate with management 
and the workers don't even know what's going on. 
Workers Couldn't even voice their Opinions. Like 
now, with the contract talks. Do you think we know 
what's going on in those talks? 

Larry: We demanded that the company come out 

front and negotiate with us, and that's why it took 
so long, be cause othey didn't want to come out frnnt. 

Isaac: You see we just put the union to one 

side. All we wanted the union to do was just stand 
aside and witness what's going on. This is what * 
they did. They didn't have anything to sajt. In 
the end it was me and Larry negotiating with the 
management. And everything we said to put down on 
paper went down on paper. And the management signed 
it, and that was it. 

IF YOU HAD DEALT THROUGH THE UNION DO YOU jgULNK YOU 
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YOU WOULD HAVE COME OUT AS WELL? 

Larry: No. They would hSwsre come down with 
the word, that they would get rid of Woolsey and 
there would be no repercussions, but that's it. 

Isaac: You see, we wanted them to come out 

and deal with us in front of the other workers 
so if they had anything to say on the matter, they.' 
could voice their opinion. The management didn't 
want to do that, but they ended up doing it about 
7 3D that evening . 

IN OTHER WORDS , YOU WANTED THIS TO BE DONE PUBLICLY 
IN ORDER TO HAVE THE OTHER WORKERS STANDING AROUND 
TO VOICE THEIR OPINIONS AND DECIDE WHETHER IT WAS 
A FAIR SETTLEMENT? 

Larry: Right. And we couldn't even tell the 

difference between the union representatives and 
management, the way they were begging us to come 
out of that cage. 

DOES THIS MEAN THAT YOU DON'T FEEL THAT THERE IS 
ANY USE IN WORKING THROUGH THE UNION? 

Isaac: No, the main tiling is, you must have 

the power. And I tMnk we helped to show the wor- 
kers do have the power, if they will use it. Now 
that Jefferson workers are more aware of this, I 
think we can all move forward as far as taking 
over UAW "Local 7. 

We will move within the union, as well as out- 
side of the union. We will not be bound by the 
union procedures in all cases, but we will attempt 
to trafensform the union. We know that there is 
a positive as well as a negative in UAW, but the 
predominant factor is negative. So what we're 
going to try to do is to correct this and make the 
union play a more positive role for the workers. 

-30- 
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FORMER BAND MEMBER SUES HIGH SCHOOL: 

SAYS PLAYING FOR NIXON GAVE HIM HIVES 

ROWLAND, California (LNS) — A former member of 
the Rowland High School band is suing Rowland High 
School, saying that he was taken to play at a Nixon 
rally during the 1972 campaign. He said he was led 
to believe that the rally would be non-political. 

George A. Koenigshofer stated that when he had 
to play a tune called "Nixon Now" he became so up- 
set that he put a McGovern sticker on his horn. As 
a result he was suspended from the band for three 
months by school authorities. 

In the suit asking for $100,000 in damages, 
Koenigshofer says that the suspension gave him 
hives and hay fever. Community mistreatment also 
forced his family to move from Rowland Heights to 
Van Nuys, California. His parents are claiming 
$900,000 in punitive damages. 

—30— 
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DEAR SUBSCRIBERS 

Your September bill will be getting there soon. 
Please try to help us as best you can by paying it 
as soon as you can, and any back bills you may owe. 
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WITH THE NLF TODAY: 

LIFE DURING THE CEASE-FIRE 

by Robin Osborne 

Pacific News Service/LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: Robin Osborne recently complet- 
ed a three week visit to an area of South Vietnam 
under full control of the National Liberation Front. 
It was the longest time spend in a liberated area 
by any journalist so far.) 

BINH DUONG, South Vietnam (PNS/LNS)--The Na- 
tional Liberation Front camp I stayed in is typical 
of the many that lie hidden in the deep forests of 
fertile Binh Duong Province, north of Saigon. From 
six directions, narrow trails lead into the settle- 
ment, a group of small ppen-sided huts built above 
earth bunkers. It is a longtime home for members 
of the liberation army. 

In charge of one household is Nam Bfe, a woman 
who came here from the Mekong Delta at the age of 
17. Her day starts before dawn, feeding the animals, 
lighting a fire that will bum all day to provide 
meals . Then she must bathe the baby, now 12 months 
old, who she proudly regards as her son. In fact he 
is the result of a laison between an American GI 
and a Vietnamese prostitute. Nam Be found him aban- 
doned on a rubbish heap in Saigon. Also last year, 

Nam Be shot down an attacking helicopter with her 
rifle. 

"To the Americans we were the VC, the Charlie, 
and the Gooks," fhe young man said leaning forward 
earnestly. "But our name is Giai Phong (liberators). 
We are the nationalists, and we are the liberators 
of South Vietnam." 

For the forces of the National Liberation Front, 
the battle continues as it has since the North and 
South were "temporarily" partitioned in 1954. To- 
day their aims are the same: the replacement of the 
American -dominated regime in Saigon with an elected 
government, and the reunification of the two Viet- 
nams. 

For these principles they have, fought 20 years; 
seen half a million foreign troops come and go; with- 
stood massive land and air assaults from jets, hel- 
icopters, tanks, artillery and ground soldiers. They 
Have survived an onslaught of the most terrifying 
weapons devised. Last January the Paris cease-fire 
was signed, but as they remark- -with little surprise 
--the shelling continues throughout most of their 
shattered land. 

In the beginning the NLF existed as smaller 
groups, loosely coordinated, bound together by a 
common goal. But since 1961, the NLF has been a 
well-organized and trained army under the direction 
of its own Provisional Revolutionary Government (PRG) 
With headquarters less than 250 miles from Saigon. 

Today, the NLF controls 80 percent of rural 
Vietnam. Much of their territory is away from main 
roads and carefully concealed from the air. When 
they fight it is generally to defend their territory. 
Their equipment, on the whole, is minimal and un- 
sophisticated, but what they have is used econom- 

ieally and well. _________ 
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NLF ranks are a mixture of men, women Mid 
yyung- people in their early teens . They stress 
equAlxtjmn Milp fife . As Captain Thai -A put 
it, "We wear no signs of rank, and no person 
is superior to another. All decisions are mu- 
tually discussed, and everyone, young or old, 
has their say." 

Lam worked for 50 cents a day on a French 
rubber plantation. "They called me a coolie',' he 
says,, "and while we worked 14 hours a day, they 
exported the rubber from -Vietnam and grew rich" 

In 1960 he went to Saigon, and was promptly 
jailed for. politicallreasons . After his release 
he joined the NLF . His shoulder was smashed by 
a machine gun bullet, totally paralysing his arm. 
Wien he smiles his ragged teeth are a reminder 
of the grenade that exploded when he faced an 
infantry charge . 

From the PRG everyone receives $8 a year to 
buy cloth for making hats, clothes and bags. They 
have a new hammock amd mosquito net every three 
years. Also free is about four ouncqs of rice daily, 
from the local farmers, and a half pound of salt 
a ’month. There is an additional two cents a day 
for extra food, which buys almost nothing. So 
they hunt in the forest for a diet which includes 
porcupine, bear, wild dog, and deer. (By contrast 
the Saigon soldiers are issued U.S. canned rations 
which they then sell on the black market.) 

Every piece of waste material is put to good 
use; when one has nothing, even scaps are val- 
uable. Their shoes — the famous Ho Chi Minh sandals 
-■»are cut from the treads of truck tires . They 
take a few hours to make and last for seven years. 
Chopsticks and string are cut from bamboo. Uten- 
sil! like cups, oil lamps, even a coffee filter, 
are carefully shaped from the aluminum of downed 
aircraft. 

Amidst such difficulties and with the near- 
impenetrable terrain, their organization is sur- 
prising. They have well-equipped jungle hospitals 
complete with doctors, nurses, and students. The 
Provisional Revolutionary Government publishes 
a newspaper, the "Giai Phong" (Liberation) , with 
up to 10,000 copies in English, French and Viet- 
namese. Like the mail, it is hand delivered by 
couriers who walk through the bush. The NLF radio 
station broadcasts in the three languages, and 
at news time all work stops as the focal point 
becomes the tiny transistor radio. 

Despite the hardships which persist, this 
year has been an easy one. It is the first time 
these people have safely been able to leave the 
bunkers where they lived underground while their 
jungle was bombed and defoliated. Remarked Lam, 

* ‘"It is hard to adjust to sleeping at night, for 
that was the time when the planes came. 

"We learned to recognize the B-52, and would 
g<$ into the bunkers at once. Then they poisoned 
our streams and destroyed the animals we must eat. 
We had no experience with such things as chemicals, 
and many of us died." The innumerable deep craters 
ai d the brown foliage are a sad testament to his 
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story. » 

On our last night together, we sat around a 
small table in a clearing, drinking tea and talking. 
Simultaneously, Giang and Lam blew out the lamp as 
the sixth helicopter of the evening passed overhead. 
Even during a "ceasefire" they cannot afford to be 
too careful. 

As the helicopter droned away, the distant thud 
of howitzers signalled the beginning of the nightly 
bombardment. Speaking from the shadows cast by the 
full moon, Giang and Lam told me, "We know it is 
not over. Both sides know it. There will never be 
peace in Vietnam until there is equality and all 
people have a fair chance. They can do anything to 
us. It will just make us more determined to win. As 
if to emphasize the point, three giant B- 52s passed 
high overhead on their way to bomb targets in Cam- 
bodia. 

--30-- 

"WHAT THEY WANT TO DO IS TO BREAK THE UNION" 
TRAILWAYS DRIVERS ON STRIKE FOR 18 MONTHS 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: This is a shortened versi&nn 

of an prtiale that appeared in the City Start New 
York's new community newspaper .) 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- "Pass 'em by please. We're 
on strike here. The drivers are striking against 
Trailways. Help us out and take Greyhound." 

'*Hey brother, help u5 out, we're on strike. 
Where you goin'? Take Greyhound. It'll be safer 
for yoti and help us win." 

For the past eighteen months, 90% of the 330 
drivers of Safeway Trails, the local division of 
Continental Trailways, have been on strike. This 
has been the daily scene in front of the Continent- 
al Trailways ticket counter in the Port Authority 
Bus Terminal here in New York and at Trailways coun- 
ters in Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Moorestown, N.J., and Silver Springs, Md. 

, The numbers of workers on strike is small, 
but the strike has had a tremendous effect on the 
profits of Safeway Trails, it's parent company Con- 
tinental Trailways, and Holiday Inn, Inc., Thailways 
owner. Despite this fact, management has shown no 
desire to end the strike. In fact, they seem to 
have encouraged it'. 

4 s one of the pickets put it, "What they want 
to do is to break the union, because we're just not 
asking for that much." 

The striking drivers are asking for less than 
what their counterparts at Greyhound are already 
getting, salary-wise. At present, Trailways drivers 
get no paid holidays, overtime only after eleven 
hours daily (drivers average 60 hours a week), no 
premiuip for being on call to drive seven days a 
week, and sick pay of $7 per day. 

Though the fares passengers pay at Greyhound 
are the same as Trailways', Greyhound drivers get 
nine paid holidays, time and a half for overtime. 
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and twelve sick days at full pay. 

Despite this disparity, Trailways put forth 
only one offer -- before the strike began in April 
of 1971, calling for a deduction of benefits. 

The union demand was a combination of fringe 
benefits adding up to the 5 1/2% mandated by 
present government guidelines. The company ini- 
tially accepted this, but quickly reneged. 

In fact, as John Lantz, chairman of Local 
1699 of the United Transportation Union (UTU) 
which represents the New Y6rk Trailways drivers, 
said, "Our exact demands seem to mean little to 
them [management]. Despite drastic concessions in 
our offer this July, the company has not even re- 
sponded. At this moment, I don't see any end to 
the strike in sight." 

In the fact of management's intransigence, 
the drivers have continued their vocal but friend- 
ly (to the consumers) picket lines . The men say 
that consumers have been very cooperative and 
that Trailways buses leave Port Authority almost 
empty;/ 

Holiday Inn reported that Trailways annual 
revenue has been reduced by over $15 million since 
1971. 

Continental Trailways is made up of fifteen 
or twenty divisions of which Safeway, which serves 
New York City, is only one -- the most important 
one — covering the most profitable routes. 

All these divisions were independent compan- 
ies before they were acquired by Trailways. They 
were bought individually and in small bunches by 
M.E. Moore overra period of twenty years. The last 
divisions were purchased in 1968. At that time, 
Moore changed the corporation from Transcontinental 
Bus System, Inc, to TCO Industries. The following 
year he sold it all to Holiday Inn, Inc., for over 
$200 million in stock, a place on the Holiday Inn 
board of directors, and the continued presidency 
of Trailways -TCO. 

Because of these gradual acquisitions, wor- 
kers for some of the bus lines were organized by 
the Amalgamated Transportation Union (ATU) , some 
by the United Transportation Union, and some not 
at all. Each division now has a separate contract 
with its drivers, and each contract expires at a 
different time. The drivers from the different 
divisions are separated from each other, but the 
divisions themselves are united by ownership under 
TCO. 

Recognizing that this put them in a severe- 
ly weakened bargaining position, the UTU and the 
ATU joined in a petition to the National Labor 
Relations Board requesting joint representation 
and the right to bargain with Trailways together. 
The NLRB ruled that the divisions were separate 
companies and therefore the drivers must bargain 
separately with each one. 

In sharp contrast, all Greyhound drivers, 
nationwide, are represented by the ATU. 

The drivers and their unions are kept sep- 
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arajte from one another, while they all bargain with 
the same highly centralized management. 

What this does not explain, however, is how 
the Trailways system as a whole is maintaining it- 
self in the face of huge losses caused \r)r the strifcfe. 
Trailways revenue dropped over $15 million from '71 
to '72, and '73 will be worse. And Trailways is 
not just an incidental part of Holiday Inn. In 1971 
for example, Tailways was responsible for 30% of Hol- 
i days Inn' s revenue and 40% of its profits before 
taxes . 

The available evidence indicates that the 
strike is hurting Holiday Inns very badly. Net in- 
come in 1972 showed no improvement over '71 despite 
the fact that revenue from its food and lodging bus- 
iness increased $59 million. In 1971, Holiday Stock 
hit a high of $55 per share. It is nnw $20. 

If Holiday Inns is being hurt this badly by 
a strike that could be settled tomorrow at little 
cost, why are they perpetuating it? 

Some members of UTU Local 1699, the most mil- 
itant of the Trailways locals, believe Trailways is 
out to bust the union. As one of the picketers 
said, "If we go, they'll [the other UTU and ATU loc- 
als] go too. It would only be a matter of time." 

Others including John Lantz, believe otherwise. 
"This is a case of inside manipulation of Holiday 
Inn stock. Somebody is cashing in on the artificia- 
lly low price of the stock. I can't prove it yet, 
but we're trying to find out." 

While Lantz' s theory may seem farfetched, the 
manipulation of stock prices is faiiy common. If 
the strike is not newsworthyvin itself, its effect 
on Holiday Inn stock seems to be. The only media 
that have covered the strike are the Wall Street 
Journal, Business Week, and the Washington Post. 

Both the Wail Street Journal and Business Week fo- 
cused on the strike and its relation to the falling 
value of Holiday Inn stock. Both articles predicted 
near disaster if the strike wasn't settled in time 
for ttie highly profitable summer season. 

Who might profit from such manipulation is un- 
certain. Some have speculated that those with in- 
terests in Holiday Inn might want the value of the 
stock purposefully low to balance of high profits 
elsewhere and avoid high taxes, or to possibly sell 
Holiday Inn altogether. Gulf Oil, whose credit 
cards are accepted at Holiday Inns, has guaranteed 
a sizeable amount of Holiday Inn mortgages, and has 
a strong interest in the company. 

Continental Trailways has been in trouble be- 
fore. M.E. Moore did a substantial amount of wheel- 
ing and dealing in order to move from traffic mana- 
ger of the Southwest Transportation Company in Tex- 
arkana, Texas in 1930 to owneroof three small bus 
lines in 1948 to owner of the second largest company 
in the bus transportation business to a director of 
Holiday Inn, Inc. There is at least one law suit 
pending as the result of one of his acquisitions. 

Safeway Trails operates because it has been 
granted a franchise, or license, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In order to keep that fran- 
chise, the route must always be served. So during 
the lon g strike, the company has had to hire strike- 
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breakers . 

At least three of them have been shown to 
be unqualified and unsafe, and there have been 
claims of numerous unreported accidents since 
the strike began. In the past, according to 
Jack Anderson, the FCC has found evidence of 
8000 safety violations at Trailways, but the 
government has never taken any action against 
the company. 

The three hundred striking drivers of Safe- 
way Trails are fighting much more than their 
immediate employer, and some are bitter about 
the lack of support from the ATU and other UTU 
locals. Their picket lines at the dispatch 
gates of terminals have not been respected by 
other drivers of other companies. Said one of 
the pickets, "One day of support strikes, just 
one day, and this would be all over." 

Almost all of the men have gotten other 
jobs by now. Many are driving for small, pri- 
vate bus lines. But few of these jobs offer the 
benefits, pay scale or security the drivers want . 

Very few are doing even as well as they did 
before the strike. They picket on their day off 
-- one day a week for twelve hours, here in 
New York, where few of the men live. The drivers 
want to got back to their jobs. Eighteen months 
has been a longgtime to wait . 

-30- 

WOMEN'S LAW CENTER CLARIFIES MARRIAGE .NAME CHANGING 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -"Custom, tradition, and mis- 
information have all been used against women to 
strip us even of our names," say feminists at New 
York's Women's Law Center. Emily Jane Goodman, coun- 
sel to the Center, said "We have researched this 
thoroughly, and there is nothing in law (except in 
Hawaii and possibly Alabama) requiring a woman to 
take her husband.' s name. 

"The custom of a woman taking her husband's 
name upon marriage is so widespread that many peop- 
le believe that it is required by law. This belief 
is also bolstered by some sexist marriage license 
bureaus where women are told, 'You must use his name 

Under English Common Law, any person may use 
any name desired as long as it is not done for the 
puppose of fraud. According to Goodman, if a woman 
marries and wishes to use her own name she should 
simply continue to do so. 

The most important thing is consistency. A 
woman must be careful never to adopt her husband's 
name for any purpose. If a married woamn wishes to 
resume her own name, she must do so for all purposes 

"Switching back and forth may give an agency 
the right to choose which is the woman's lawful 
name," cautions Nancy Erickson of the Women's Law 
Center . * * * 

Persons desiring a more detailed report may 
send 50 cents and a self addressed, stamped bus- 
iness envelope to:: Women's Law Center, 351 Broadway, 
New York, New York 10013. 

— 30-- 
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RADICAL MEDIA BULLETIN BOARD— an internal riewletter : 

From: Harrisburg Independent Press, 315 Peffer St., 

Harrisburg, Pa., 17102 ,, 

We are looking -for a staff member to help 
wtrite and edit our paper. We are a community al- 
ternative newspaper. We pay enough to live on and 
you'll get a chance to get involved in a community 
and freedom to write the way you want. 

*******************.** #•« ************* *'*'****'^**V* ***'*'.* 

From: Milwaukee Free University News, 911 East Og- 

den Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 53202, 

Phone: 273-1490 

A National Free University Conference will be 
held at the University for Man in Manhattan, Kansas, 
October 27-28. The conference is for already exist- 
ing free universities looking for ways to expand 
and be more effective. The conference will not have 
speeches, forums and panels, but instead concentrate 
on the nuts and bolts of free university operations 
with workshops and discussions. 

For registration or more information, write 
either University for Man, 615 Fairchild Terrace, 
Manhattan, Kansas, 66502, or Milwaukee Free Univers- 
ity, 911 E. Ogden, Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 

53202. 

************ **************************************** 

Ffom: Social Work Action Project, PO Box 808, Bronx 

General Post Office, Bronx, NY, 10451 

TTo all LNS subscribers. Please run the following 
in your papers.] 

We are a group of social workers in the New’ York 
City area who are seeking other concerned social 
workers to act as a progressive force within our 
profession and to work together with grass roots 
community groups in order to bring about social 
change and social action. 

For more information, write to Social Work 
Action Project, PO Box 808, Bronx General Post Of- 
fice, Bronx, New York, 10451. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * ie it ; * * it & * : *. * . * * * : * * * 

From: Latin American Forum, c/o NAAIC, 244 W. 27th 

St., New York, NY, 10001 

The Latin American Forum is making arrangements 
to provide speakers during the fall, from several 
United Nations delegations, for college, neighbor- 
hood associations, student groups, unions, political 
groups, newspapers, etc. 

The speakers will bring first hand information 
about what is happening in their countries. Since 
not all the members of a given delegation share the 
same views on particular issues, we'll try to make 
up panels of at least two delegates from the same 
country, so your people can learn more about the 
different situations. In this way, pfeople will be 
exposed to the refreshing political breeze of the 
Third World's social struggles and become acquainted 
with the processes underway. 

The speakers will be available from September 
20 to December 20, 1973 and their appearances are 
free of charge. The countries most likely to allo- 
cate us speakers are Cuba, Chile, Peru, Peru, Argen- 
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tina, Panama, and Ecuador. 

The speakers will be able to explain, for in- 
stance, the American blockade of Cuba, the Guan- 
tanamo base; the Chilean leftist government, the na- 
tionalization of the copper mines; the nationaliz- 
ation of the fisheries in Peru; the new Peronist 
government in Argentina, the guerrilla actions; the 
Panama Canal problem; the seizure of North American 
fishing ships by Ecuador, etc. 

Requests for speakers should be filed before 
September 15. They'll be processed and confirmed 
at the earliest date, in order to provide plenty of 
time to the local organizations for making their 
arrangements and advertisements. Requests after 
September 15 will receive as much attention as 
possible. 

*****************^*****************^.**^ ************* 

From: Youth Liberation, 2007 Washtenaw Avenue, 

Ann Arbor, Mich, 48104. 

For the past three years Youth Liberation has 
been helping young peopje organize around their 
schools, families and prisons. This hss been done 
primarily by publishing FPS-the Youth Liberation 
News Service. 

By June, however, we were flat broke and our 
stock of "youth liberation materials" (books, pam- 
phlets, buttons, t-shirts, posters, etc.) were ex- 
hausted. Back orders began to pile up fast. This 
summer we dug deep into our pockets and managed 
to restock most of our materials. For the moment 
we are broker than ever before- -but we have loads 
of good literature to sell. 

We would like to exchange ads with papers. J 
Send us your ad and we'll send you ours. If papers 
who do not receive FPS would like to exchange subs, 
just let us know and we'll be glad to. 

**************************************************** 

From: LNS 

We have a press that we would like to sell. 

It is an offset press, a Multilith 1250. It is 
fairly old, we are not sure of the year. It does 
have some things wrong with it, but they are not 
problems that can't be solved. 

If anyone is interested, please get in touch 
with us, and we can tell you -more about it. 

* * * 

From LNS: 

We continue to have to put notes in the 
packets about money, because subscribers just 
are not coming through for us. As usual! the sum- 
has been terrible for us. July was the worst 
month for subcription money in over a year. 

August is not much better, if at all. This puts us 
in an extremely hard position for starting the fall. 

There are many of you who have not paid for 
a long time, and continue to ignore our bills. 

We don't feel this is fair. Those who do pay reg- 
ularly end up subsidizing those who don't pay at 
all . 

Please make an effort to pay this month. END RMBB 
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[Note to editors; See graphics for map of Cambodia 
showing areas mentioned in this story.] 

AN EYEWITNJBSS REPORT FROM CAMBODIA: 

"THE GOVERNMENT'S 'FIRM LINE OF DEFENSE'' 

HAD TOTALLY COLLAPSED" 

by Sam Hunt 

Great Speckled Bird/LIBERATION News Service 

[ Editor's note: Scon Hunt traveled in Cambodia 
during the early part of the simmer while U.S. B-S2s 
were still conducting raids over the country . The 
fo Uowiqg article is an eyewitness account of a 
liberation forces 1 attach on a government defense 
tine on Highway southwest of Phnom Penh. 

This article first appeared in the Great Speck- 
led Bird„ Atlanta's, alternative paper. It has been 
shortened slightly from the original.] 

KOMPONG SPEU, Cambodia (LNS) --Outside Phnom 
Penh, past the airport where a dozen Cambodian gov- 
ernment planes sit destroyed by recent National Un- 
ited Front sapper attacks, and past the suburban 
refugee camps. Highway 4 breaks into a deceptive 
peacefulness. Rice paddies extend two hundred yards 
from both sides of the road to a dense palm and 
broad leaf forest. Small handfuls of government 
soldiers crouch tinder lone trees by the side of the 
road. It is hard to believe that only two hundred 
yards away the NtlF moves at will and often directly 
controls the forest. 

Our destination was Kompong Speu, a provincial 
capital 29 miles southwest of Phnom Penh. 

As we entered Kompong Speu, we passed two 
heavily fortified sentry posts. We were never chal- 
lenged or questioned. Above the entrance to the com*- 
pound was a gruesome billboard of North Vietnamese 
soldiers wearing exaggerated red stars on their hel- 
mets, stabbing Cambodian women and children. 

The official government line is that the North 
Vietnamese and the NLF have invaded Cambodia, and 
that the coalition of indigenous revolutionary forces 
under Sihanouk is non-existent. The caption above the 
billboard read: "Help drive out the ruthless North 
Vietnamese aggressors." 

We were briefed by an English speaking captain 
in the Cambodian army. According to him, the NUF had 
long been an irritant on the south side of Highway 4, 
but tjie offensive against the pacification hamlets 
on the north side of the highway indicated that the 
highway was also being threatened from a new direcfex 
tion. If both operations were successful, Hi|hway 4 
could be pinched in half. 

The captain matter of fact ly claimed that: by 
attacking the pacification project the guerrillas 
were applying typical terrorist tactics, but it 
struck us that if the guerrillas had been inhibited 
by popular hostility, or the presence of a command 
post so near by, they could have initiated their as- 
sault on the highway from ten different, nearby, i- 
solated zones. The presence of the pacification ham- 
lets provided the guerrillas with a popular sea in 
which they could move and operate freely. 

According to the captain, the military situa- 
tion favored the government. The "bad guys" were 
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held tightly .in check by the "good guys"; red 
and blue dots on an aerial coordinate map. The 
battlefield was so secure, the captain insisted, 
that it would be perfectly safe for us to drive 
out and get a more immediate assesment of the sit- 
uation. 

A trusted lieutenant was sent with us --an art- 
ist under the Sihanouk government— who was the on- 
ly fully uniformed soldier we met all day, The 
captain who had met us was decked out in black 
stretch bell bottoms, a purple knit shirt, and san- 
dals . 

As we were leaving the command post, we were 
passed by a young, clean-cut American wearing a 
starched sport shirt (with a tiny alligator on his 
chest). He spoke first in Frenhh, then in fluent 
Cambodian. Finally he greeted us in English and 
passed by. He could have walked out of any fratern- 
ity house on a hindred college campuses, but in 
fact he was making his daily visit from the U.S. 
Embassy in Phnom Penh. 

He was the local ai«t attache. Instead of a 
flak jacket and an M-16, he carried a tan brief- 
case fill of maps and the simple literature of his 
job. It was apparent how- blatantly the war was being 
executed from the American Embassy. Within minutes 
he was coordinating air strikes against the very 
area we would be visiting; dense with peasants and 
children and old people and cattle, and light years 
away from the air conditioned, soda pop Embassy 
enclave. 

The battle" front" was about two miles down a 
dirt road off the main highway, through the heart 
of the pacification project. The road was cluttered 
with anti -Vietnamese posters and billboards. We had 
driven about a mile and a half when a panicked, 
scrambling flow of refugees made it impossible to 
continue. 

One peasant on a bicycle told us that the 
government's "firm line of defense" had totally 
collapsed. The army was scattered and ineffective. 
The NUF was a quarter of a mile down the road a- 
round the bend. 

By the time we were able to pull the car off 
the road and get out we could hear mortar and rocket 
volleys exploding all around us. We were passed by 
a cart odf wounded government soldiers who looked 
more delirious and frightened than injured. 

Going the other way we were passed by several 
armed jeeps carrying a handful of fresh troops in 
to battle. Some of them were children, who we 
learned later were placed on the army roles as 
padding for profiteering officers, who could or- 
der a child into battle but refuse to pay their 
salary. Many of the other soldiers had no flak 
vests or helmets . Some wore sandals instead of 
boots. They all had one thing in common — an Am- 
erican rifle . 

We spoke to peasants and soldiers for about 
a half hour trying to decide whether to go ahead. 
Seeing that if the battle were upon us we would 
have to drive over the fleeing peasants to get out, 
we decided to leave before circumstances blocked 
oue escape. As we left we saw the first signs of 
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aerial support for the government troops-- curling 
smoke rising around us. 

We returned to the command post to drop off 
pur lieutenant guide. The compound was frantic with 
soldiers preparing their armed personnel carriers 
and jeeps for patrol. The local artillery unit was 
actively fighting toward what the lieutenant explain- 
ed was the "general direction" of the fighting. 

The U.S. Embassy agent was hunched over the 
radio methodically scratching his head and calling 
in air strikes. He had a helicopter standing by to 
take him back to the Embassy if things got too hot. 
But there were no helicopters available for the refu« 
gees. The artillery was blasting away, and we could 
not helpeHut be concerned about hbw many peasants 
were in the "general area" which was being shelled 
and strafed. How many peasants would still be there 
at night when the B-52s came? 


fugee camps'.' The housing was simple and rud- 
imentary. There were no walls, only thatched 
palm roofs propped up on bamboo stilts. There 
was no plumbing, and only in the most luxurious 
cases was there even flowing water. It was the 
monsoon season, and the water gathered in stag- 
nant puddles where mosquitos and bugs breed eas- 
ily. Cattle roam freely between the houses, 
grazing on what little grass there was. We saw 
very few people about. In one camp we saw no one. 

We spent the night of June 30 in the Hotel 
Le Phnom, surrounded by barbed wire and "defend- 
ed" by a sand-bagged machine gun nest. A little 
after midnight the ground began to shake, and the 
fans began to quake, and the doors of our room 
wbuld jiggle and sound as if someone was knock- 
ing to get in. It was the B-52s. 

—30— 


The captain ran to us and explained the self- 
evident. "The line of defense has been broken," he 
said. "You must hurry back to Phnom Penh before they 
cut the highway. The situation is bad and I doubt 
that we can keep the road open much longer. This 
is the worst attack that we've ever had to deal with." 

Back on Highway 4, we used the air strikes on 
both sides of the road, and the smoke rising from 
rockets and artillery, as tracers to follow how 
close the NUF troops were to the edge of the forest. 
From tjie edge they could paralyze traffic on the road 
with mortars, rockets , and even small arms fire. From 
the mountains to the south the heavy artillery could 
be focused in to guarantee that no .traffic: moved. 

We drove, 90 miles an hour past the clamoring, 
rambling ox carts and buses. We were passed only rare- 
ly by government troops on their way to the command 
post. We stopped at two market places where only a 
week before there had been hand to hand combat. There 
were no huge pot marks from American bombs, only the 
ashes and rubble of people's burned out homes. 

It had been a human, personal battle where 
Cambodians killed Cambodians, and the blood ran red 
before everyone's eyes. Rockets and grenades had been 
used in close quarters where the death was all the 
more real for its intimacy. The battle had been like 
so many battles in Vietnam; tearing the community a- 
part. It was the direct result of the Nixon Doctrine 
of training indigenous mercenary armies to fight na- 
tional liberation forces. 

And it was a classic "peoples' war" situation. 
There was no "front." There was no battlefield. It 
was impossible to know if the man so innocently rid- 
ing by on the haunches of his buffalo was a frighten- 
ed peasant or a dedicated liberation cadre. 

We walked by an old woman trying to clear away 
enough debris to cook soup and feed the aimless sold- 
iers standing around. There was a young boy desper- 
ately trying to pump water from a well long since 
blown up. The last photograph we took of the Cambod- 
ian countryside was of a ten year old boy standing 
in the ruins of his destroyed home, ^.naked to his 
shorts, with an M-l slung over his sholder, and the 
cynicism of a SO year old man carved dm his face. 

On our way into Phnom Penh, we passed two "re- 
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"IT'S NOT A DIRTY TRICKS DEPT— IT m S A PRACTICAL 
THING" : 

POLITICAL HOW-TOs FOR N.J. DEMOCRATS 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -Democratic candidates in New 
Jersey are being advised by their state party com- 
mittee to plant questioners in their audiences 
and station supporters in crowds to generate ap- 
plause. But "real political pros never double- 
deal, and neither should you", they are told at 
the same time. 

"This is not in the dirty tricks department ; 
it's a practical thing," said Daniel W.Horgan, 
executive director of New Jersey's Democratic State 
Committee. When it was suggested to Horgan that 
the manual did list a few political tricks, he 
replied, "Frankly, I'm disappointed you chose that 
to zero in on." 

The 290-page campaign guide now being mailed 
to Democratic candidates for the legislature and 
local offices suggests: 

**"Plant on ei unfriendly question. This will 
show that you can deal effectively with someone 
who appears to disagree with you and also win you 
audience sympathy." 

**"Applause can be orchestrated by six or 
seven well-planted supporters in the rows'.' 

^Candidates should dress well but "shedding 
your coat and loosening ypur tie can do wonders 
in certain situations. . .It sets an informal mood 
and looks great in photographs." 

**Different audiences should be approached in 
different ways. "Reason and logic" should be used 
on the well-educated, but those with less education 
should be approached "on an emotional and graphic 
level.'.' 

-30- 

*************************************************** 

A MEATY HAUL 

SYRACUSE ,NY (LNS) — Burglars broke into a woman's 
apartment here and took only one thing- -a $3 50 steak. 

. - ■ -30- 
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[See graphics section for photor to go with this 
story.] 

2 MONTH LONG FRENCH FACTORY '.OCCUPATION ENDS: 

"WE --THE WORKERS- -ARE THE REAL FACTORY" 

LIBERATION News Service 

"Wehnew all, along thgt-ihe workers can get 
along very well without the bosses, but this time 
we prated it* " 

--Charles Piaget, CFDT union lead- 
er at the Lip Watch factory 

"Lip is the most disturbing social conflict* .. 
because the continued operation of the factory , af- 
ter a robbery t in essence, of the shareholders, 
calls into question the principles of authority, 
of property, of responsibility, which are at the 
very base of our economic system* * . *" 

--Paris Chamber of Commerce 


And vacation or no, thousands of people gath- 
ered in Paris August 16 to support the Lip peo- 
ple. Charles Piaget »the CFDT union shop steward 
at Lip , told the crowd that the evi ct ion was not 
decisive. "The police only occupy the walls. 

They cannot make the factory go. We — the work- 
ers — are the real factory." 

The Lip Company is a subsidiary of Ebauches, 
S.A., a Swiss multinational corporation which al- 
so owns the Longines Company. France's largest, 
oldest and best Hkhowni watch company, it had been 
facing competition from American and Japanese 
watches. Last April Ebauches announced plans for 
the "restructuring" and the lay offs to make it 
more profitable. 

The two unions at the plant, the CFDT and 
the CGT, called general assemblies to discuss 
what to do. Work stoppages and slow downs were 
conducted. 


$E SAN CON, France (LNS) --"It can be done— We 
are producing and selling, [signed] The Workers" 
read a banner that hung on the fence at the en- 
trance to the Lip watch factory until August 14. 

For two months, the 1,320 workers here had occu- 
pied the factory after they learned that the com- 
pany had planned to "restructure", cut back on pro- 
duction, and fire between 250-350 workers. 

The occupation had drawn wide support from 
other workers all over France. There were ral- 
lies and messages of solidarity. Hundreds of work- 
ers i|i delegations from factories all over France 
and in other parts of Europe traveled to Lip to 
both deliver contributions to the support fund 
and to buy watches. "Do not send us money," said 
a statement by the Lip workers. "We don't need it 
for the moment. But we have /watches to be sold. 
Buying them you will help us because it also gives 
a political shade to your support." 

Finally after two months of occupation, the 
government moved in. As Business Week put it, 

"To m^ny businessmen, both local and foreign, 
what has happened at the Lip watch factory is just 
a curtain raiser for the rapidly growing encroach- 
ment of labor into the traditional realms of man- 
agement." ' ' ' - - - ■ ' v r i 

t 

ifiirty bus loads of three thousand national 
policemen (who are used to quell riots) moved in 
at 6 ajn on August 14 and evicted the 50 people who 
were oh guard that night. The choice of that date 
was no accident. Most of the working population 
in France has a month long vacation from the end 
of July to the end of August. August 15 is also 
Assumption day — a religious holiday widely ob- 
served all over France . 

But even so, 10,000 people demonstrated out- 
side the Lip plant after the eviction. Municipal 
employees s and transportation workers and other 
workers in Besancon, a city of 140,000, declared 
strikes in sympathy with the Lip workers. Trains 
stopped running at important stations for an hour 
as railway workers struck in solidarity in other 
parts of France, Technicians and journalists 
at the state-owned radio and television stations 
struck for one day on August 23. 


Demanding that there be no layoffs or clos- 
ing out of sections of the plant, the workers dis- 
tributed leaflets at the entrances t<5 the city 
explaining their position to other Besconians. 

April 26, nearly the whole plant demonstrated out- 
side the prefecture (city hall). Five thousand 
people attended a rally May 10 in Besancon in sup- 
port of the workers . 

Then on June 12, the administrators of the 
factory announced that the company was applying 
for bankruptcy and the workers would receive nei- 
ther their salaries nor their vacation pay (with 
vacations to start July 29) . 

With that announcement, workers held two man- 
agers of the factory in their office while they 
searched their offices to find out more about the 
company's plans. Going through the files they 
found plans to layoff nearly half of the Lip work- 
force starting June 15 and ending in August. They 
also discovered documents talking about the com- 
pany's plans to put aside 5 million francs ($122 
million) to finance the firing of the workers as 
well as another 2 million francs ($500,000) for 
"social disturbances (forseeable if this plan is 
put into effect)." Another document revealed plans 
for a wage freeze and another outlined methods of 
police surveillance of union militants at the fac- 
tory. 

Later that night, several hundred police moved 
in and released the two managers. Several workers 
were injured in the assault. 

The next day, the Lip workers voted for an 
unlimited occupation of the factory "to safeguard 
our tools". They demanded guaranteed jobs, contin- 
ued payment of wages and staggering of vacations. 
(They saw that if they were all to take vacations 
at the same time, the company might try to lock 
them out'.' 

The workers then took over a store of 65,000 
finished watches worth $2.5' million and hid them 
somewhere in Besancon. "These watches are being 
kept as our guarantee of employment, " one worker 
told a reporter. 

On June 15 there was a demonstration in sup- 




eipated — the largest in the city since its libera- 
tion from the Nazis in 1945. 

Under the management of the Lip workers, the 
factory took on a new appearance . In the entrance 
hall of the factory there was an Exhibit of some of 
the documents found in the management's files. There 
were financial statements about how the worker-run 
factory was doing. There were messages of support 
from different parts of the world and press clip- 
pings on how the occupation was reported. There eve 
en was a photo exhibit of pictures of Fred Lip- -the 
founder of the company. Pictures of him in his 
sports car and at a fancy dinner were displayed. Also 
hung on the walls were posters Which the workers had 
distributed before the takeover- -like brightly col- 
ored ones saying "There will be no firing". The 
entrance hall became a reception room for all the 
visiting supporters and press people. 

In the factory itself, the atmosphere was re- 
laxed. Gone was the electric device which set the 
speed that the watches were to be produced. In- 
stead, the workers on the line decided how many 
watches they could produce and worked at that speed. 
Lunch of sandwiches, fruit arid drinks were provided 
at a Very small fee. 

Everyday at 2 pm, everyone stopped working in 
order to go to a general assembly to discuss how 
things were going. The workers had divided thenn 
selves into six commissions to carry on all the work j 
including producing watches, that needed to take 
place. 

Some people were on the reception commission 
who Were to welcome the visitors to the plant and 
explain what was happening, to them. Other people 
were assigned to spread the word to people outside 
of the factory. (An old bus, covered with signs, 
toured the region to explain their action to other 
people). Others sold watches, did the bookkeeping, 
cleaned and maintained the factory and the machines 
or worked on 24 hour guard of the factory. There 
also was a child care center for children of the 
workers and people from the city had come in to 
help. 

"There are people who work during the day and 
also take part in the night guard or the weekend 
guard, " one worker told a journalist. "Last Satur- 
day, I stayed in the factory about 15 hours. That 
doesn't keep me from coming back today. You don't 
only stay in the Shops. There are discussions, 
there >are meetings. You have to stay on the top 
of things." 

The company accused the workers of theft and 
threatened to prosecute anyone buying a Lip watch 
for receiving stolen goods. The workers responded 
in a statement saying, "Nothing we are doing can be 
considered illegal. These watches are the fruit of 
our work." Eliminating the middleman, they sold 
over 60,000 watches at 40% discounts d ur i.ng the time 
of the occupation and were able to pay themselves 
, salaries. 

Yet when the workers received an order for 
30,000 watches from a Kuwait businessman, they re- 
fused, even though it would have brought in about 
$75,000. "We are not watch merchants and our aim 
is not to deal with businessmen who would retail 
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our: watches at a profit." 

The company issued a public statement denoune- 
ingf'robbery" and "unauthorized sales". They just- 
ified the massive layoffs on the grounds of "in- 
creased financial burdens due, among other things, 
to losses resulting from the political developments 
of May '6.8 as well as obligations imposed on soc- 
iety in the- socill:t*»eaaariiiiideTtbhe pressure of the 
same events'.' (In May, 1968, France was crippled 
by a massive wave of student -worker strikes) 

On June 2 7, the women workers at Lip (who make 
up more than half of the workforce) marched through 
the streets of the city with their children to dem- 
onstrate what the massive layoffs would do to 
whole families. 

The Besancon Tribunal of Commerce ruled July 13 
on the company's application for bankruptcy. It de- 
clared the liquidation of the company, appointed a 
public trustee to take an inventory and authorized 
cont ittued loperat ion of the plant until December 31, 
1975. When the workers still kept tOL their demands, - 
the Besancon court ordered production to end. 

Not being able to take the factory by force 
because of the massive support for the Lip workers. 
Minister of Indus trial aarid°S6ientffic"Dev41opmcftt> , 

Jean Charbonnel presentddaa .number of plans which 
would have divided the factory into three separate 
comp anies--watchmaking, machine tools and armaments. 
This would Still have meant laying off between 200- 
300 people. This too, of course, the workers re- 
jected. 

The government also suggested that the workers 
become shareholders of the company. "We're not going 

to fall into that trap " said a statement by the 

CFDT. J!We would soon be stuck in the contradictions 
of the capitalist system and could easily be strang- 
led in the economic arena." 

'!We are struggling against capitalism," said 
another statement. "We dont want to become capital- 
ists'.' 

Finaly on August 10, the court ordered the 
workers to leave the factory. They refused to do so. 
They also refused to meet a mediator. August 14, 
the riot police came in. As Business Week put it, 

"To many businessmen, both local and foreign, what 
has happened at the Lip watch factory is just a cur- 
tain raiser for the rapidly growing encroachment of 
labor into the traditional realms of management." 

Time Magazine put it so well, "Law and order 
and the sacred rights of private property had been 
restored." 

* * * 

Production of the watches continues, however, in 
the gym of d local shhool i in Besancon. Before their 
eviction, the workers managed to take out of the fac- 
tory not only the store of watches plus the unsold 
watches made during the occupation but 4 tons of 
company documents. Included is the computor tape 
which contains all the information about the com- 
pany's activities-no one would be able to find the 
phone number of a single client. 

The workers say they intend to continue their 
[CONTINUED ON INSIDE FRONT COVER] 
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TOP RIGHT: Cattle in an Arizona feedlot. 

See stories about meat in packets #548 &#544* 
See cover photo and photos in packets 
#548 6c #546. 
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TOP LEFT: Workers at a meeting in the Lip 
factory in France • 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 9. 

CREDIT: Agence de Presse ’’Liberation™ /INS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Executives of Holiday Inn 
which owns Continental Trailways. 

SEE STORY PAGE 4. 


BOTTOM LEFT: People in Hal Thuong, a 
liberated village in South Vietnam, 
celebrating after the Peace Agreements 
were signed. 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 3. 
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TOP RIGHT; Map of California to be TOP LEFT: CREDIT; LNS Women 9 s Graphics 

used with famworker story in last (with thanks to The TRIBUNE) 

packet (#548) » 

This summer, farmworkers have 
bem on strike in the table grape 
fields of Corhella, Arvin, Lament, 

Delano, and Fresno, The strike has 
moved up to the wine grape areas of 
Livingston and Stockton. Salinas 
is an importer! lettuce area where 
faiworfers wore on strike this past 
winte, 

CREDIT: LNS Women's Graphics 


MIDDLE RIGHT: This graphic can go 
with: the Gamp Allen story in the 
last packet (#549)® 

CREDIT : STRUGGLE 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Map of Cambodia can go 
with the story on page 7. Highway 4, 
mentioned in the story, is the one 
from Phnom Penh to Kompong Som. The 
fighting in the story takes place near 
Kompong Speu. 
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